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We shall never envy the honors, which wit and learning obtain in any other cause, if 
we can be numbered among the writers who have given rake to virtue el confidence to 
truth. Dr. Johnson. 
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Translated from the French for the Polyanthos, 


TRACES OF THE GOLDEN AGE. 
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One day following the borders of a silver river, near the 
place of my birth, I arrived at a distant valley, where wild na- 
ture had displayed her highest beauties. A pile of enormous 

; rocks, fantastically cut, appeared before me; suddenly I 
: found myself buried in the most dreary and profound solitude. 
: Struck with astonishment and admiration, I continued my 
way. I saw every where caves hung with ivy, fig-trees, 
pines, turpentine and hazel-trres springing through the open- 
ings of the steep rocks. I still advanced; the landscape be- 
came more and more picturesque. Through a rugged path 
bristled with holly, junipers and rosemaries, I arrived ata 
grotto cut by nature in a rock of a prodigious height. The 
pellitory alone with its rough leaves grows on the sides of 
these rocks, which are split by time. My eye falls into the 
hollow of the valley and rests on the river, the bed of which 
forms in this place a pleasing crescent. Its silvered waves 
slide with an almost insensible murmuring, under the shade 
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of osiers and of birch-trees, which incline their branches to 


its lonely sides. —The other side of the river where the rocks 
are equally stecp, is embellished in some places with thick 
tufts of ivy, which, creeping up their grey and reddish sides, 
seem willing to support their declining age. The tops of 
the rocks are crowned with pines, whose evergreen branches 
hang confusedly over the valley. The winds playing among 
their foliage, make a rustling noise, which is repeated by 


numberless remote echoes in this vast solitude. 


Soon after, from a winding valley, I saw advancing towards 
me two young children, driving before them some goats, 
which were dispersed on different parts of the rocks, over- 
spread with aromatic herbs. 

I approached, and taking their hands, My little friends, 
said I, you resemble each other so much, doubtless you are 
brothers. Do you live in this valley? Yes, replied the young- 
est, Ina timid and modest voice; Yes, we live in the valley 


of Bagarede. 


Do you see yonder two rocks, stript of their 


verdure, and united by one which is yaulted like the arch of 


a bridge? It is the bridge of faries. 


Opposite to it is our lit- 


tle cottage ; my father raises there some olive-trees, and cul- 


tivates a small field whichis near our cabin. 


My mother 


sows hemp along the banks of the river and reaps it. For 
us, sometimes we bring these goats to the valley ; sometimes 
sitting under the shade of a willow, where the river bubbles 


over a stony bed, we catch young trout. 


I followed these amiable children to their cabin, and the 


sight of their rustic dwelling affected my heart. 


Patriarchal 


cottage ! exclaimed I, I find in thy enclosure some traces of 


that time, which the poets call the golden age. 


Respectable 


parents! ye enioy in this retreat all the happiness that na- 
ture can procure ! These rocks conceal from you the crimes 


and perfidies of men. 


Amiable children grow up in this al- 


most inaccessible desert with pure hearts, and already en- 


deavor to lighten your labors. 
hands have planted under the shelter of your cottage, shades 


Thus the vine, which your 
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it already with its green branches and enriches it with its pur- 
ple grapes. 

As for me, if ever the hideous picture of the crimes of men 
causes my feeling heart to shudder, I will console myself 
with thinking that there still exists on the earth, some peace- 
ful and profound solitudes, where traces of the golden age 
may yet be found. 


THE OSIER BASKET. 


CoNncEALED in the enclosure of a smiling grove, a young 
child, beautiful as love, amused himself with making a bask- 
ét of osier. Whilst his little hands wove the flexible branch- 
es, he smiled, and raising his soft voice ; Tender branches, 
said he, yield yourselves without resistance to my fingers. 
And you, bushes, form around me a thick curtain of verdure ; 
before the fugitive sun descends behind the western moun- 
tains, I shall have finished my basket of osier. Tomorrow, 
as soon as the dawn returns, when the dew in silver pearls 
sparkles in the meadow, I shall be already on the hill, where 
the branches of the vines, suspended in festoons from the 
boughs of the fig-trees, display the first fruits of the season. 
There, choosing with a nice eye, and culling with a delicate 
hand the purple grapes, and the azure figs, I will place them 
in my basket, with a bed of leaves still wet with the dew of 
the morning. Joyous and satisfied, 1 will carry on my arm 
the basket ornamented with vine leaves; my father and moth- 
er, on awaking, enchanted at my zeal and my love, will load 
me with the sweetest caresses; I shall be more content than 
the young bird, whe, seeing atthe dawn of day a pure and 
serene sky, warbles in the bushes; more pleased than the 
little lamb, who, delighted at the return of the morning, bounds 
on the flowery herb. 

Tender branches ! yield yourselves without resistance to 
my fingers; and you, bushes, form around me a thick cur- 
tain of verdure. Before the fugitive sun descends behind 
the western mountains, I shall have finished my osier basket. 
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THE FIRST TRANSLATOR OF HOMER. 


— — iP 


Evrops is indebted to Leontius Pylatus, who lived in the 
fourteenth century, for the first translation of the works of 
Homer; and nobody seems to know much about him. If it 
had not been for Boccace, who assisted him in his translation 
into Latin, we should not have been enabled to trace eyen the 
name of a man to whom the literary world is under so much 
obligation. He was a Greek—a native of Thessalonica, who 
taught his own language at Florence, and of whom the au- 
thor of the Decameron has given the following portrait. 

“ His look was frightful ; his countenance hideous ; he had 
an immensely long beard, and black hair, which was seldom 
disturbed by acomb. Absorbed in constant meditation, he 
neglected the decent forms of society ; he was rude, churlish, 
without urbanity, and without morals; but to make some 
amends for this, he was profoundly skilled in the Greek lan- 
guage and Greek literature. Aware that “a prophet hath no 
honor in his own country,” he called himself a Greek in Italy, 
and an Italian in Greece. He had passed several years a- 
mong the ruins of the Labyrinth of Crete.” 

Notwithstanding all the endeavors of Boccace and of Pe- 
trarch to retain this wandering character in Italy, he persisted 
in his resolution to return to Greece; but, scarcely had he 
set his foot in that country, wren he wrote a letter to Petrarch, 
longer and more filthy than his beard and hair, as that author 
expresses himself, in which he extolled Italy to the skies, and 
spoke in the bitterest terms of Constantinople. Not receiv- 
ing any answer, he embarked in a vessel bound for Venice. 
The ship safely arrived in the Adriatic, when suddenly a ter- 
rible storm arose. Whilst all on board were in motion to do 
what was necessary for the vessel in this predicament, the 
terrified Greek clung toa mast, which was struck with a 
thunderbolt. He died onthe spot. The mariners and others 
were in the greatest consternation, but no other person sus- 
tained any injury—The body of the unfortunate Leontius, 


shapeless and half burnt, was thrown into the sea ; and Pe- 
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trarch, in relating this catastrophe to Boccace, says, among 
other things, “ This unhappy man has left the world ina 
more miserable manner than he came intoit. I do not be- 
lieve he experienced in ita single happy day. His physiog- 
nomy seemed to indicate his fate. I know not how any sparks 
of poetic genius found their way into so gloomy a soul.” 








2 ——————_—_— 


EXTRACTS 


FROM SOME 


DETACHED THOUGHTS OF MONTESQUIEU. 
—— 

“ T am attached to my country, because I like the govern- 
ment under which I was born, without being afraid of it, or 
expecting any emolument from it. I share equally with my 
fellow-citizens in the protection which it affords to us, and J 
thank God that he has given to me a degree of moderation. 

“If I knew any thing that would be useful to myself, and 
at the same time prejudicial to my family, I would erase it 
from my mind; if I knew any thing that would be useful to 
my family, but prejudicial to my country, I would strive to 
forget it; if 1 knew any thing that would be useful to my 
country but prejudicial to mankind, I should look upon it as 
a crime. 

“© We are allowed to aspire to the highest situations in our 
country, because it is permitted to every citizen to wish to 
be useful to his cauntry. Besides, a noble ambition (when 
properly directed) is a sentiment very useful to society ; for, 
as the phyiscal world subsists only because every particle of 
matter tends to fly off from the centre, so the political world 
sustains isself by the inward and restless desire that every one 
has to remove from the situation in which he is placed. 

“ The heroism that sound morality avows has very few 
charms for most men; the heroism that destroys morality 
strikes us, and forces our admiration. 

“ There are no persons that I have cver more completely 
despised than witlings, and persons of rank devoid of probity.” 
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THE FREEBOOTER. 


Female Vanity. 


Noruinc is more vain than for a woman to deny her age 
she cannot deceive herself, who is the only person concerned 
aboutit. If aman dislikes a woman, because he thinks her 
of the age she is, he will only dislike her the more by being 
told she is younger than she seems to be, and, consequently 
looks older than she ought to de. The Anno Domini of her 
face will weigh more than that of her register. 


The Passions. 


‘“‘TuHE passions,’ Madame de Montier informs us, “ rise 
up only against those who faintly oppose them. To a vigor- 
ous defence they are sure to submit. He whois under the 
necessity of plucking nettles, avoids the sting only by seizing 
them boldly. While he who attacks them more gently, and 


cautiously, feels how painful it is to eradicate evil dispositions 
with faintness and irresolution. 


On a Lawyer. 

A plaintiff thus explain’d his cause 

To counsel learned in the laws : 

“© My bondmaid lately ran away, 

And in her flight was met by A, 

Who, knowing she belong’d to me, 
- Espous’d her to his servant B. 

The issue of this marriage, pray, 

Do they belong to me or A ?” 

The lawyer, true to his vocation, 

Gave sign of deepest cogitation, 

Look’d at a score of books, or near, 

Then hemm’d, and said, “ your case is clear 

Those children, so begot by B, 

Upon your handmaid must, you see: 
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Be your’s, or A’s.—Now, this I say : 
They can’t be your’s, if they to A. 
Belong—it follows then, of course, 
That if they are not his, they’re yours. 
Therefore—by my advice—in short, 
You’ll take the opinion of the court.” 


Iphigenia to Agamemnon. 
From the Iphigenia in Aulis of Euripides. 


Had I the voice of Orpheus, that my song 
The unbending strength of rocks might lead along, 
Melt the rude soul, and make the stubborn bow, 
That voice might heaven inspire to aid me now. 
But now, ungifted as I am, untaught 
To pour the plaint of sorrow as I ought, 
Tears, the last refuge of a suppliant’s prayer, 
Tears yet are mine, and those I need not spare. 
Father, to thee I bow, and low on earth 
Clasp the dear knees of him who gave me birth— 
Have mercy on my youth: O, think how sweet 
To view the light and glow with vital heat! 
Let me not quit this cheerful scene, to brave 
The dark uncertain horrors of the grave ! 


I was the first on whom you fondly smil’d, 
And straining to your bosom, call’d, “ My child !” 
Canst thou forget how on thy neck I hung, 
And lisp’d, “ My father !” with an infant tongue ° 
How ’midst the interchange of holy bliss, 
The chiid’s caresses, and the parent’s kiss, 
“ And shall I see my daughter,” wouldst thou say, 
“ Blooming in charms among the fair and gay ? 
Of some illustrious youth the worthy bride, 
The beauty of his palace and the pride ?” 
* Perhaps,” I answer’d with a playful air, 
** And dares my father hope admittance there, 
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Exclamation of Venus on seeing her Statue by Praxiteles.. 





Or think his prosperous child will e’er repay 

His cares, and wipe the tears of age away. 

Then, round that dearest neck I clung, which yet 
I bathe in tears—I never can forget ; 

—But thou remember’st not how then I smil’d— 
Tis vanish’d all—and thou wilt slay thy child. 


! slay me not: respect a mother’s throes, 


And spare her age unutterable woes ! 

O, slay me not !—or—if it be decreed— 
(Great God avert it !) if thy child must bleed, 
At least look on her, kiss her, let her have 
Some record of her father in the grave ! 

O come, my brother! join with me in prayer ! 
Lift up thy little hands, and bid him spare ! 
Thou wouldst not lose thy sister! e’en in thee, 
Poor child, exists some sense of misery— 
Look, father, look! his silence pleads for me. 
We both entreat thee—I with virgin fears, 
He with the eloquence of infant tears. 


O, what a dreadful thought it is to die ! 
To leave the freshness of this upper sky, 
For the cold horrors of the funeral rite, 
The land of ghosts and everlasting night ! 
O, slay me not ! the weariest life that pain, 
The fever of disgrace, the lengthen’d chain 
Of slavery, can impose on mortal breath, 
Is real bliss ‘to what we fear of death.’ ” 





My naked charms! The Phrygian swain, 
And Dardan boy—to those I’ve shown them, 
And only those, of mortal strain. 


How should Praxiteles haye known them ? 
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A COURSE OF 
LECTURES ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 
BY 3. LATHROP, FUN. A. M. 


As TRoNoMY—FPart Third. 
LECTURE TWELFTH. 


Tue eclipses of the great luminaries of day and night; 
have from the earliest periods of time affected mankind with 
peculiar interest. Even after considerable advances had 
been made in the study of nature, appearances of this kind 
were regarded as alayming deviations from the generally es- 
tablished laws of the celestial bodies. The ignorant viewed 
them with apprehension and dismay; and philosophers 
themselves, before the true solar system was established, 
were unable to account for the unusual disappearance of the 
moon, and the occasional obscuration of the solar light. At 
length, when men began to apply their faculties to observa- 
tions, and in consequence became acquainted with the celes- 
tial motions, these phenomena were found to admit of a reg- 
ular cause, and of an easy and natural solution. 

An eclipse is a privation of the light of one of the lumina- 
ries of heaven, by the interposition of some opaque body be- 
tween it and the eye, or between it and the sun. Like many 
other phenomena, which the credulity and superstition of the 
illiterate and vulgar formerly converted into objects of tere 
ror and amazement, they have been rescued by philosophy 
from unmerited abhorrence, and placed in their proper rank, 
among the beneficial effects of a Great First Cause, who 
created the sun and the moon, and directed all their motions 
and influences for the good of his creatures. The supersti- 
tious notions entertained of eclipses were of important ser- 
vice to Christopher Columbus, who, being driven on the isl+ 
and of Jamaica, in the year 1493, and distressed for provis- 
ions, was refused relief by the natives. He threatened the 
inhospitable savages with a plague, and foretold an eclipse 
ef the sun as a token of the terrible and impending visitation. 
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The phenomenon occurred according to his prediction, and 
the barbarians were so affrighted, that they strove who should 
be foremost in procuring the needful supplies, and throwing 
them at his feet, most humbly implored his forgivencss of 
their unkind behaviour. 

In astronomy, eclipses of the moon demonstrate the spher- 
ical figure of the earth; tney show, also, that the sun is 
larger than the earth, and that the earth is superiorin bulk to 
its beautiful satellite. Such, also, as are similar in all circum- 
stances, and that happen at considerable intervals of time, 
serve to ascertain the quantity and direction of the moon’s 
motion. In geography, eclipses discover the longitude of 
different places; for which purpose those of the moon are 
particularly useful, not only because they are more often vis- 
ible than those of the sun, but that the same lunar eclipse is 
of equal duration and magnitude wherever it is seen. In 
chronology, both solar and lunar eclipses serve to determine 
exactly the time or date of any past event. 

An eclipse of the sun is occasioned by the dark body of 
the moon passing between the earth and the sun, or by the 
shadow of the moon falling on the earth at the place where 
the observer is situated. Hence all eclipses of the sun hap- 
pen at the new moon. An eclipse of the moon is caused by 
her entering the earth’s shadow, and consequently it must 
happen when she is in opposition to the sun, that is, at the 
time of the full moon, when the earth is between the sun 
andthe moon. If the earth and moon moved inthe same 
plane, there would be an eclipse of the sun at every new 
moon, and of the moon at every full moon. But the orbit of 
the moon makes an angle with that of the earth of about 51 
degrees, and crosses it in two points called nodes; now, as- 
tronomers have calculated that if the moon be less than 17° 
21’ from either node, at the time of the new moon, the sun 
may be eclipsed ; at all other times there can be no eclipse, 
for the shadow of the moon will fall either above or below 
the earth at the time of new moon, and the shadow of the 
earth wil) fall either above or below the moon, at the time of 
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full moon. An eclipse of the sun begins on the western, and 
ends on the eastern side of his disk ; and an eclipse of the 
moon begins on the eastern side of her disk, and ends on the 
western. Eclipses of the sun are more frequent than those 
of the moon, because his ecliptic limits are greater; and yet 
we have more visible eclipses of the moon than of the sun, 
which is owing to their being seen from all parts of the 
earth where the moon is above the horizon when the eclipse 
happens ; whilst those of the sun can only be observed on 
that small portion of the hemisphere, on which the moon’s 
shadow falls. The greatest number of eclipses, of both lu- 
minaries, which can happen in a year, is seven, and the least, 
two; but the most usual number is four, and it is very rare 
that there are more than six, one half of which are generally 
invisible at any particular place. The occurrences of e- 
clipses can be foretold by astronomers with accuracy and fa- 
cility. For as an eclipse can only happen at the time ofa 
new or full moon, the chief requisites are to determine the 
mean number of conjunctions and oppositions that will take 
place in every year, and the true situations of the sun and 
moon, in each of their orbits at those times ; and if from this 
it appears that the two luminaries are within the proper lim- 
its of the node, there will be an eclipse ; otherwise, none will 
be occasioned, for reasons which have been already noticed. 
There are, besides these, many other elements employed in 
calculating the quantity, frequency, and duration of eclipses, 
which it is scarcely possible to explain without an acquaint- 
ance with the higher branches of the mathematics, and en- 
tering into a detail of rules, principles, and calculations, that 
would be tedious, and foreign to the nature and plan of these 
lectures. If what has been offered on the subject should 
lead any one to wish for a further knowledge of this doctrine, 
he may find it treated of in an able and satisfactory manner 
by La Lande, Long, Hutton, and other writers on astrono- 
my. 
The phenomena of eclipses has, I believe, been satisfacto- 
rily accounted for on the principles of the motions of the 
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earth and and moon; and having established this fact, the 
phases of the other celestial bodies will be no longer beyond 
the reach of our comprehension. We shall now proceed to 
a brief description of the effects produced on our terrestrial 
globe, by its diurnal rotation on its axis, and its annual revo: 
lution around the centre of its orbit. 

Of ail the effects resulting from the admirable arrange- 
ment of the works of creation, none can be more pleasing 
and agreeable to a reflecting mind than the alternate suc- 
cession of day and night, and the regular return of the sea- 
sons of the year. When the sun first appears in the horizon, 
all nature is animated by his presence, the magnificent thea- 
tre of the world gradually opens to our view, and every ob- 
ject around us excites sensations of joy and admiration. Af- 
ter riding in its brightness through the yault of heaven, the 
sun is at length hidden from our sight, and we are presented 
with a new spectacle of grandeur and sublimity. The skies 
are covered with innutnerable stars; the moon, rising in 
unclouded majesty, unveils her placid face; while the si- 
Jent solemnity of the scene fills the mind with the most exalt- 
ed sentiments of gratitude, admiration, and praise 


To Him, whose power sustains the wondrous whole, 
Of the vast universe, the srrz, and souL! 


What a pleasing and important succession of enjoyments 
results from the gradual vicissitudes of the seasons. The 
rotation of sced-time and harvest, of cold and heat, of sum- 
mer and winter, of day and night, is continually presenting 
us with some useful and agreeable change. “ Every season 
has a charm peculiar to itself; and every moment is enrich- 
ed with some interesting innovation.” 

Day and night, and the vicissitudes of the seasons, depend 
on the most simple and obvious principles. The cause of 
day and night is the uniform rotation ef the earth on its axis. 
The earth, like an artificial globe, turns round upon an im- 
aginary ling, called its axis, once in 24 hours. Since half 
the earth only can be ijluminated at a time, it is evident that 
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any particular place will be turned to the sun, and from it, 
alternately ; and, being subject to these positions, wiil enjoy 
a regular succession of light and darkness. If the axis of 
the earth were perpendicular to its orbit, it 1s evident that 
the days and nights would always be of equal length, and it 
would have no vicissitudes of seasons. We may easily il- 
lustrate this proposition by moving a globe round a candle ; 
the axis begng always perpendicular to the table. Half the 
globe, in this case, will be illuminated at a time, from pole 
to pole; and the other half will be in darkness. 

If the axis of a planet be inclined to the plane of its orbit, 
its days and nights will be unequal, and it will have a con- 
stant and regular change of seasons. Move a globe round a 
candle with its axis inclined, and always in the same posi- 
tion, that is, with its poles always pointing the same way ; in 
this case, in every revolution of the globe, the two poles will 
be illuminated, and in darkness, alternately. 

This is a just representation of what actually happens to 
the earth, in its annual revolution round the sun. The hem- 
isphere of the artificial globe, the pole of which is turned to- 
wards the candle, will represent the hemisphere of the earth, 
the pole of which is turned towards the sun. This hemi- 
sphere will have summer, while, on the contrary, the oppo- 
site hemisphere will have winter. In each revolution, the 
globe is twice directly opposite the candle, and half of the 
globe is illuminated from pole to pole; this is an exact rep- 
resentation of the vernal and autumnal equinoxes, which 
happen on the 21st of March and 22d of September, when 
the days and nights are equal, of 12 hours each, in every 
part of the earth. 

This motion of the globe affords a simple and natural rep- 
sentation of the different lengths of the days and nights. 
For as one half only of the~ globe can be enlightened at a 
time, the circle, which is the boundary of light and darkness, 
may be called the terminator. Then it is evident that all 
parallels of latitude, except the equator, will be divided by 
the terminator in two unequal parts, having a greater or less 
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portion of their circumferences in the enlightened, than in 
the dark hemisphere, according as their situation is nearer 
toward the north or south pele. Hence, all places in the 
northern hemisphere will have their days longer than their 
nights ; and all places in the southern hemisphere will have 
their nights longer than their days; and, at the equator, 
the days and nights will be equal to one another, and of the 
same length. In the case now stated, the north pole is to- 
wards the candle, representing the sun. When the globe is 
moved half rouiid the candle, the appearances will be re- 
versed. All places in the southern hemisphere will have 
their days Jonger than their nights; and in the northern 
hemisphere will have their nights longer than their days. 
At the equator, the days and nights are of equal duration. 
The longest day, in the northern hemisphere, is about the 
2ist of June ; the shortest, about the 2lstof December. As 
the inequality of day and night is greater in higher latitudes, 
or in places near the poles, it is evident, that, in cither of 
these positions of the globes, all places which lie about the 
poles must have a constant day or constant night; for they 
are never carried over tie terminator by the diurnal revolu- 
tion of the earth. These illustrations by means of a globe 
and candle are confirmed by the experience of travellers, 
who have visited places lying under different latitudes. 
Hence we may confidently conclude, that the vicissitudes of 
the seasons, and the inequalities of day and night, are caused 
by the inclination of the axis of the earth to the plane of its 
orbit. 

We, who have the happiness of being placed in a pleasant 
region of the temperate zone, can form but a faint idea of the 
phenomena of nature within the Arctic circle, and in the vi- 
cinity of the pole. There the traveller sees with surprize 
a continual day, and a sun that never passes the zenith, but 
moves in circles parallel to the horizon; or is involved in 
the gloom of a long and wintry night. Near the pole, the 
magnetic needle ceases to guide the navigator, and to point 
towards the north. At tlie pole, if a human being were als 
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in towed to’ make the experiment, he would sce the needle 
= stand perpendicular to the plane of the equator, the north 
he pole of the needle pointing to the zenith. 

elr Notwithstanding all their local disadvantages, nature has 
ve bestowed on these dreary regions such conveniences, that 
tie the inhabitants are contented and happy. Though the days 
he in winter are uncheered by the beams of the sun, and the 
to- ) greater part of the country is covered with everlasting snow, 
As yet by the provision of a bountiful Creator, the hardy race of 
rC= 


men, who live within the climates near the pole, have their 
peculiar comforts, and enjoyments adapted to their passions 
and capacities. During their summer they have a continual 
- day, the sun never retires from their eyes during several 
al weeks in the months of June and July. This constant sup- 


ve 
Tn 





ne ply of light and heat is of great benefit to the inhabitants, and 
As enables them to procure fish and seal in abundance for their 
CS, winter stores. After the sun has descended into the south- 
of ern hemisphere, and no longer brightens the Arctic horizon, 
he the Greenlanders, Laplanders, and other people of the frigid 
ey zone, have their nights: but they have no idea of darkness, 
lu- as experienced by the inhabitants of more southern climes. 
be During the whole period of their hyemal season, they are fa- he 
Ss vored with a moderate twilight, arising from the reflection "y 
es. of the sun’s rays from the summits of their lofty hills and i 
of mountains. All the light that proceeds from the moon and 
ed star's is copiously reflected from the ice and snow, with which 
Its the earth is covered; and at this time of the year, the moon 
never goes below the horizon for several days together. 
ant These peculiar advantages are brilliantly augmented by the 
nt effulgent corruscations of the Aurora Borealis, which, with 
= those before enumerated, afford a light sufficient for most of 
Ze the occasions of life. Maupertius, who, in 1736, with other 
sa French academicians, travelled into these regions to meas- 
In ure a degree of the meridian, as a means of ascertaining the 
hes true figure of the earth, describes the appearance of the Au- 
=" rora Borealis with his usual precision and elegance. He ob- 


serves, that their short days (speaking of Lapland) are no 
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sooner closed, than fires of a thousand colors and figures 
light the sky, as if designed to compensate for the absence 
of the sun. These lights have not a constant station. Though 
a luminous arch is often seen fixed towards the north, they 
seem more frequently to possess the whole extent of the 
hemisphere. Sometimes they begin in the form of a large 
bright scarf, with its extremities in the horizon, which with a 
tremulous motion glides softly up the sky, preserving a di- 
rection nearly perpendicular to the meridian ; and common- 
ly, after these preludes, all the lights unite at the zenith, and 
form the top of acrown. It would be an endless task to 
mention all the figures which these meteors assume, and the 
various motions with which they are agitated. Their mo- 
tion is most commonly hke a pair of colors waving in the air, 
and the different tints of their light give them the appear- 
ance of so many vast streamers of changeable silk. I saw, 
continues the philosopher, a phenomenon of this kind, that, 
in the midst of all the wonders to which I was now every day 
accustomed, excited my admiration. To the south, a great 
space of sky appeared tinged with so lively a red, that the 
constellation Orion looked as if it had been dipped in blood. 
This light, which at first was fixed, soon moved, and chang- 
ing into other colors, violet and blue, settled into a dome, 
whose apex stood a little to the southwest of the zenith. 
The moon shone brightly, but did not in the least diminish 
its splendor. It is not surprising, if people, with an unphi- 
losophical eye, discover in these phenomena armies engaged, 
fiery chariots, and a thousand other prodigies. 

A late traveller, Joseph Acerbi, has beautifully described 
the sublimities of the polar phenomena. I will conclude 
this part of my lecture by the following extracts from his in- 
teresting publication. The scenery he describes is viewed 
from the northern extremity of Europe, in lat. between 79 
and 80. The time, midnight, of the 18th of June. 


“ Sistimus bic tandem, nobis ubi defuit orbis. 


Here then we stood, and touch’d the earth’s last point 
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The North Cape is an enormous rock, which, projecting 
far into the ocean, and being exposed to all the fury of the 
waves, and the outrage of tempests, crumbles every year 
more and more into ruins. Here every thing is sterile, sad, 
and despondent. The shadowy forest no longer adorns the 
brow of the mountain ; the singing of birds, which enlivened 
even the woods of Lapland, is no longer heard in this scene 
of desolation. The ruggedness of the dark grey rock is not 


‘ covered by a single shrub. The only music is the hoarse 


murmuring of the waves, ever and anon renewing their as- 
saults on the huge masses that oppose them. The northern 
sun, creeping at midnight, at the distance of five diameters, 
along the horizon, and the immeasurable ocean, in apparent 
contact with the skies, form the grand outlines in the picture 
presented to the astonished spectator. The incessant cares 
and pursuit of mortals are recollected asa dream; the va- 
rious forms and energies of animated nature are forgotten ; 
the earth is contemplated only in its elements, and as consti- 
tuting a part of the solar system.” 

It was on this bleak and desolate spot, that Acerbi should 
have read the following truly descriptive lines of Pope. He 
there would have acknowledged, while he felt, all the force 
of their correctness and harmony. 

“ Zembla’s cold rocks, the beauteous works of frost, 
Rise white in air, and glitter o’er the coast ; 

Pale suns, unfelt, at distance roll away, 

And on th’ impassive ice the lightnings play ; 
Eternal snows the growing mass supply, 

Till the bright mountains prop th’ incumbent sky. 


As Atlas fix’d, each hoary pile appears, 
The gather’d winter of a thousand years.” 


Before we proceed to a particular description of the fixed 
stars, and the constellations into which they have been group- 
ed by astronomers, we will explain some phenomena of the 


inferior planets Venus and Mercury. We shall perceive ° 


the utility of this explanation, when we arrive at that part of 
the lecture, in which we shall demonstrate the manner in 
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whichthe situations of places on the globe are determined by 
observations of the motions and appearances of the heavenly 
bodies. 

We may now proceed to make some observations on the 
motions of Venus, as observed in the planetarium. If con- 
sidered as viewed from the sun, we shall find that Venus 
would appear at one time nearer to the earth tnan at anothe 
er; that sometimes she would appear in the same part of 
the heavens, and at others in opposite parts. As the planets, 
when seen from the sun, change their position with respect 
to the earth, so do they also, when seen from the earth, 
change their position with respect to the sun; being some- 
times nearer to, at others farther from, and at other times in 
conjunction with him. But the conjunctions of Venus or 
Mercury, seen from the earth, not only happen when they 
are seen together from the sun, but also when they appear to 
the solar spectator to be in opposition. ‘To illustraie this, 
bring the earth and Venus to the first point of Capricorn ; 
then you will find them to be in conjunction, or on the same 
point of the ecliptic.* Whereas, if you turn the handle ull 
the sun is between Venus and the earth, a spectator in the 
sun will see Venus and the earth in opposition; but an in- 
habitant of the earth will see Venus not in opposition to the 
sun, but in conjunction with him. In the first conjunction, 
Venus is between the sun and the earth; this is called the 
inferior conjunction. Inthe second, the sun is situate be- 
tween the earth and Venus; this is called the superior con- 
junction. After either of these conjunctions, Venus will be 
seen to recede daily from the sun, but never departing be- 
yond certain bounds, never appearing opposite to the sun; 
and when she is seen at the greatest distance from him, a 
line joining her centre with the centre of the earth will be a 
tangent to the orbit of Venus. 

To illustrate this, I take oif the ball of Venus from its sup- 
porting stem, and place a wire so that one part may be on 


* A planetarium is used in this lecture. 
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the terminator of the earth, and the other on the pin which 
supports the ball of Venus; the wire is to lie in a notch at 
the top of the socket, which has been put on the supporting 
stem of Venus: then will the wire represent a visual ray go- 
ing from an inhabitant of the earth to Venus. By turning 
the handle you will now find that the planet never departs 
farther than certain limits from the sun, which are called its 
greatest elongations, when the wire becomes a tangent to the 
orbit, after which it approaches the sun, till it arrives at ei- 
ther the inferior or superior conjunction. It is also evident 
from the instrument, that Venus, from her superior con- 
junction, when she is farthest from the earth, to the time of 
her inferior conjunction, when she is nearest, sets later than 
the sun, is seen after sunset, and is, as it were, the forerun- 
ner of night and darkness. But from the inferior conjunc- 
tion till she come to the superior one, she is always seen 
westward of the sun, and must consequently set before him 
in the evening, and rise before him in the morning, foretell- 
ing that light and day are at hand. Bring Venus and the 
earth to the beginning of Aries, when they will be in con- 
junction ; and turn the handle for nearly 225 days, and as 
Venus moves faster than the earth, she will arrive at Aries, 
and have finished her course, but will not have overtaken the 
earth, which has moved on in its orbit, and Venus must go 
on for some time to overtake it. Therefore, if Venus should 
be this day in conjunction with the sun, in the inferior part 
of her orbit, she will not come again to the same conjunction 
till after 1 year, 7 months, and 12 days. It is plain, by in- 
spection of the planetarium, that though Venus does always 
keep nearly at the same distance from the sun, yet she is 
continually changing her distance from the earth; her dis- 
tance is greatest when she is in her superior, and least when 
she is in her inferior, conjunction. 

As Venus is an opaque globe, and only shines by the light 
she receives from the sun, that face which is turned towards 
the sun will always be bright, while the opposite one will be 
in darkness ; consequently, if the situation of the earth be 
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sucii, that the dark side of Venus be turned towards us, she 
will then be invisible, except she appear like a spot on the 
disk of the sun. If her whole illuminated face be turned to- 
wards the earth, as it is in her superior conjunction, she ap- 
pears of acircular form; and, according to the different po- 
sitions of the earth and Venus, she will have different forms, 
and appear with different phases, undergoing the same 
changes of form asthe moon. The irregularity in the ap- 
parent motions of the planet, is a subject that this instrument 
will fully elucidate ; and the observer will find that it is 
only apparent, taking its rise from the situation and mo- 
tion of the observer. To illustrate this, let us suppose the 
aforementioned wire, when connected with Venus and the 
earth, to be the visual ray of an observer on the earth; it 
will then point out how the motions of Venus appear in the 
heavens, and the path she appears to us to describe among 
the fixed stars, which resembles the arc of a circle, moving 
about 47° on each side of the sun. 

Let Venus be placed near her superior conjunction, the 
wire will mark out the apparent motion of Venus in the e- 
cliptic. Thus Venus will appear to move eastward in the 
ecliptic, till the wire become a tangent to the orbit of Venus, 
in which situation she will appear to us to be stationary, or 
not to advance at all among the fixed stars; a circumstance 
which is exceedingly clear and visible upon the planetarium. 

If we continue turning till Venus be in her superior con. 
junction, we shall find by the wire or visual ray that she now 
appears to move backward in the ecliptic, or from east to 
west, till she has arrived at that part where the visual ray a- 
gain becomes a tangent to her orbit. In which position Ve- 
nus will again appear stationary for some time; after which 
she will commence anew her direct motion. Hence, when 
Venus is in the superior part of her orbit, she is always seen 
to move directly, according to the order of the signs ; but 
when she is in the inferior part, she appears to move in a 


cor i .y tivection. What has been said concerning the mo- 
tions of Venus is applicable to Mercury ; but the conjunc 
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tions of Mercury with the sun, as well as the times of his be- 
ing direct, stationary, or retrograde, are more frequent than 
those of Venus. 

The apparent passage of any planet over the face of the 
sun, or of any other celestial body, is calied a transit. This 
name is also given to the passage of a star, or planet, over 
the meridian, or before the object glass or speculum of any 
astronomical instrument. 

Venus is sometimes seen on the face of the sun, appearing 
like a dark speck. She can be in that situation but very sel- 
dom, and only when she is between the earth and the sun, 
and when the earth is in a line with her nodes. The last 
transit of Venus was in 1769; the next will be in 1874. Al- 
juding to the infrequency of this planet’s appearance, “in 
dim eclipse, shorn of her beams,” Dr. Hailey says, Though 
Venus is the most beautiful of all the stars, yet, like the rest 
of her sex, she does not care to appear in sight without her 
brilliant ornament and accustomed splendor. For the con- 
fined laws of motion deny this spectacle to the mortals of a 
whole age ; like the secular games of the ancients; though 
it be by far the most noble among all those that astronomy 
can pretend to shew. Now, continues the great philosopher, 
it shall be declared, that, by this one observation alone, the 
distance of the sun from the earth may be determined with 
certainty. 

The first astronomer that ever saw the planet Venus in 
the sun, was Jeremiah Horrox, a young Englishmen, who 
published his tract concerning Venus, in sola visa, in the year 
1639. This extraordinary youth, for he was suddenly cut 
off by death in the 22d year of his age, was not apprised of 
the great use that was afterwards to be made of this phenom- 
enon, which led to the discovery of the parallax and dis- 
tance of the sun and planets. ~ 

The transits of Venus which happencd in the years 1661 
and 1769, were observed with diligence and accuracy by 
some of the ablest astronomers in Europe, who were sent out 

to the most convenient parts of the earth for that purpose ; 
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and from their determinations it appears, that the horizontal 
parallax of the sun is, at a mean, about 8 seconds and an half, 
and his distance from the earth, in round numbers, 95 mil- 
lions of miles; a distance so prodigious, that a cannon ball, 
going at the rate of 8 milcs in a minute, would be more than 
22 years in travelling from our globe to the central and solar 
luminary of its orbit. 

We have now finished the depariment of our lecture, 
which is properly to be considered as belonging to the sister 
planets of our system. | 

From the survey that we have taken of the material uni- 
verse with which we are connected, we may deduce unan- 
swerable arguments in favor of the belief which nature incul- 
cates and revelation confirms. Every advance we make in 
knowledge is an approach towards the temple, in which the 
Creator sits enthroned in all the majesty of his power, and 
the beauty of his benevolence ; and the more we become ac- 
quainted with his divine attributes, the nearer shall we be as- 


similaied to the higher order of intelligences, who live in his 
presence, and find the consummation of their felicity in the 


perfection of their wisdom. 
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SKETCHES OF EAST INDIAN LIFE, CONTINUED. 


“ She glorified herself and lived deliciously; and said in her heart, I sit 
a queen, and shall see no sorrow.” 


It is a melancholy reflection, that must arise in the mind of 


every moral Essayist, who contemplates human nature with 
a wish to derive pleasure and improvement from his study, 


* This paper, to use the language of almanack-makers, was calculated 


for the meridian of Calcutta, but, with proper @lowances, will answer for other 
places, as well. 
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that the most odious and contemptible of all vices, is the oft- 

enest obtruded upon his notice. Pride, says an excellent 

writer, by a great mistake, is commonly taken for a greatness 

of soul, as if the soul were to be ennobled by a vice: for, that 

Pride is one of the most unpardonable of vices, I think no 

man can dispute. It is the base offspring of weakness, im- 

perfection and ignorance ; since, we were not weak and im- 
perfect creatures, we should not be destitute of the knowl- 
edge of ourselves ; and had we that knowledge, it were im- 
possible we should be proud. But, on the contrary, true hu- 
mility is the certain mark of a bright reason, and of an ele- 
vated soul, as being the natural consequence of them. When 
we come to have our minds cleared by reason, from the thick 
mists that our disorderly passions cast about them; when we 
come to discern them more perfectly, and consider more 
nearly, the immense power and goodness, the infinite dura- 
tion and glory of God, and to make a comparison between 
these perfections of his, and our own frailty and weakness, 
and the shortness and uncertainty of our beings, we should 
humble ourselves even unto the dust before him. Between 
Him, and his creatures, how vast, how immeasureable the 
distance! But, though Nature may have designed to pro- 
duce her offspring as equals, custom has made a wide 
difference between man and man. When this difference a- 
rises from intrinsic worth, or the performance of good deeds 
and important actions, we all acknowledge the justice of those 
artificial distinctions in society, which are at once the rewards 
of merit and incentives to laudable ambition. But mere ti- 
tles, riches and fine houses, of themselves, signify no more to 
the making of one man better than another, than the finer 
saddle to the making of the better horse. And it truly skews 
a poor spirit, for one man to take these paltry advantages of 
another. If he be ambitious to excel his fellows, let it be in 
something that belongs to himself, something that demon- 
strates him to be a better creature ; and not, like a false jew- 
cl among ignorant people, to derive a value from being set 
in gold. Let him contend in Virtue, which alone is capa- 
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ble to put a great and true difference between man and man; 
and whosoever gains the advantage there, has reason to val- 
ue it, though it will never make him proud. 

But, as Pride,“ exalteth herself,’ so, she is the means of 
her own downfall At the moment when she glorifies her- 
self, end lives deliciously ; when she sits asa queen, and 
thinks that she shall see no sorrow, the day of her disgrace is 
at hand——the hour approaches, when in the bitterness of her 
heart she shail own, that all her pomp and pageantry, were 
but contemptible baubles, and that the fruit of vanity is vex- 
ation of spirit. 

The foregoing observations, arose very naturally from a 
serious consideration of the case of Inprana, as related by 
her, ina former number. I can now, more readily than at 
first, view her failings with an eye of unqualified compassion ; 
with sensations of pity, untinctured by a sentiment of severe 
animadversion. Young ladies of her description, are too 
frequently taught to be proud.—It is often an essential arti- 
cle in their system of education, to teach them to estimate 
men by their rank, and themselves, by their fortunes and ac- 
complishments ; the first of which, are always over-rated, 
and the last, in general, superficial and imperfect. To this 
defect of cducation, may be attributed the complaints, which 
men ina‘ middle station of life” frequently make, that in- 
stead of a good help-mate they have obtained ondy an affec- 
tionate wife. After marriage, the pretty accomplishments, 
that attracted attention, are generally forgotten. The object 
being gained, the means become no longer necessary. The 
piano forte, the guitar, and the song are neglected. But 
what domestic duties are assumed and practised in their 
stead ? We presume, that from henceforth, the good-man, no 
more is to complain of ill-made shirts ;—that he no more is 
to be scen with holes in his stockings.—His house is to be 
kept in nice order ; every thing in its place ; all is to be reg- 
ularity, neatness and economy. [hope so. That there are. 
as many amiable and lovely women in this place, under all 
circumstances, and in proportion to their number, as in any 
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other, isa truth, that noone will wish or venture to deny. 
And, were a proper degree of attention always paid to form- 
ing and directing the young and tender mind, no one can 
doubi, that the exceptions tothe general excellence of the 
fe nate character would be very few andrare. When infants, 
who can scarcely lisp, are committed toa stranger’s care ; 
when girls who can scarcely spell, are induced to think that 
dancing is a superior accomplishment to reading, and that 
beauty and wealth are ample substitutes for wisdom and vir- 
tue; when dress and gew-gaws, are esteemed the most im- 
portant objects of a female’s consideration, and a husband, 
the only article wanting to complete her triumphs and her 
happiness, it is not io be wondered at, that we find some 
“over-grown children” very proud, very ignorant, and very 
ill-qualified to make good wives, when they shall be old e- 
nough to enter the marriage state. It is the particular mis- 
fortune of such young candidates for the nuptial couch,—that 
this awkward age, when a female is neither girl, nor woman, 
“the Lord knows what,” should not be duly and continually 
superintended and watched over by the correcting eye of an 
experienced preceptress. We may be thankful, that in many 
cases, this opportunity of fAzxing the disposition is improved, 
by the ladies who have undertaken the task of educating the 
female youth: But when it is neglected, miserable indeed 
must be the consequences! 

My readers will, I hope, pardon me for having enlarged 
on atheme, concerning which so many better observations 
have been made by the ablest moralists of ancient and mod- 
ern times. ‘The happiness of some of my fellow creatures 
may, perhaps, be affected by a “ good word told in season,” — 
and as, in this world, Pride is an evil weed, that is never out 
of season, if my humble endeavor to eradicate a single root, 
be crowned with success, I shall have the satisfaction of be- 
lieving, that by the same effort, I have cleared a spot where 
the rose of contentment will bloom and flourish in perennial 
juxuriance. DAN SPONDEE. 

VOL. Iv. 18 
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LETTERS ON MYTHOLOGY. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF C. A. DEMOUSTIER. 


——D +o 
LETTER XXXVIII. 
HISTORY OF AURORA. 

Wuart shall be our theme to-day, my Emilia? Shall it be 
the history of Aurora? Of ‘course, you are well aware that 
by the history of a pretty woman, we all understand it to be 
that of her loves. © 

The generality of authors assure us that Aurora is the child 
of the Sun and the Earth; others make her the offspring of 
Titan: however, both opinions may be called the same, since 
Titan is synonymous with that famous giant, who in his brill- 
jant career enlightens and fertilizes the world at that charm- 
ing moment when the Sun quits the bed of Thetis, Aurora 
mounts her gilded car, and seizes the vermillion reins of her 
two snowy coursers. As her wheels roll on, they leave a 
bright track in the heavens, in which the shades of purple 
and azure are lightly mixed with gold. The goddess soon 
reaches the transparent gate of the east, and opens them with 
her rosy fingers; she then seats herseif upon a thin wreath 
of mist, and waits with impatience for the coming of her fa- 
ther. The ravishing harmony of the celestial spheres rings 
around her; she listens, and through the soft sounds fancies 
she hears the neighing of the horses of the Sun. Her heart 
palpitates with hope and joy: she continues to gaze, and at 
last distinguishes through a glittering vapor, the ardent Pi- 
roils, the swift Eous, the thundering Ethon, and the formida- 
ble Phlegon. At the next glance she perceives Apollo him- 
self, who holds in his immortal hands the traces of fire. At 
that sight the daughter of day blushes with pleasure and ten- 
derness fall from her beautiful eyes. The Zephyrs hasten to 
catch these balmy drops upon their wings, and then fly to dif- 
fuse them over the flowers of earth. 

Thus, fairest Emilia, when I come under your balcony to 
offer youa nosegay gathered at the mist of early morning: 
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should you observe in the present, as it trembles in my doubt- 
ful hand, some drops of the yet lingering dew, refuse it not ; 
think that every flower owes its freshness and the rich per- 
fume to filial piety. 

For a long time Aurora, happy in loving her father, lived 
without imagining that there existed any other sort of love ; 
when, by chance, she saw in the plains of Troy, the beautiful 
Tithon, son of Laomedon, and brother of Priam, king of the 
Trojans.—In a former letter 1 have told you that she carried 
him away, married him, rendered him immortal, yet saw him 
grew old in eight days, and then changed him into a grass- 
hopper. Thus Aurora knew love only as a bright dream: 
but though she ceased to be a wife, she became a mother ; 
and the son who renewed to her again the features of her 
husband, was the celebrated Memnon. 

From his earliest years Memnon was a hero; but alas! 
the perilous road to glory conducted him to death! The 
Greeks were waiting to besiege Troy; the son of Tithon, 
the nephew of Priam, hastened with an army to the assistance 
of that unfortunate prince ; but before he could penetrate in- 
to the besieged city, Memnon encountered the invincible 
Achilles, combatted, and fell under his blows. 

I may not paint to you the despair of Aurora ; she covered 
her bright visage with clouds of impenetrable mourning ; 
and as her tears poured over the fields of earth, their bitter- 
ness withered every flower and green herb. In short, her 
affliction spread gloom over the whole face of nature. At 
length Jupiter consoled her, by promising that her son should 
re-appear undera different form. In effect, when the fire 
consumed the body of Memnon, two white birds were seen 
to rise from the funeral pile, to which were given the name 
of Memnonides. These birds multipiied in a very short time, 
and fiew into divers regions. But, if we may believe Pliny, 
and other writers of antiquity, every year, at the same day, 
the Memnonides assemble ail together at the tomb of Mem- 
non, as if to combat in honor of his memory, and pour a liba- 
tion of their blood over his insensible ashes. Some few pe- 
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ets assure us that the annual visit of these birds is made for 
the purpose of weeding with their beaks the turf that covers 
the solitary mound of Memnon, and of watering it with their 
wings, which they have previously dipped in the river Asopus. 

In process of time, a statue of black marble was erected to 
Memnon, by which he was represented sitting, his head rais- 
ed, and his mouth half open, as if just going to speak. No 
sooner did the first ray of Aurora strike the body of this stat- 
ue, than it took a smiling air, and appeared to warm into life: 
the ray touched the mouth, and then there proceeded from it 
a sound exquisitely tender and harmonious, which seemed to 
bid a welcome to his mother. In the evening, when Aurora 
went to enlighten another hemisphere, a feeble and plaintive 
sigh appeared to say, “ Adieu my mother !” 

Such, my Emilia, was the celebrated statue of Memnon, 
which Iam very often made to resemble by your means. 
When I prepare to visit you I have a thousand things to say. 
—You appear, I hesitate, I sigh, I remain trembling at your 
feet, and might very well pass fora marble image : but if 
you casta glance on this animated marble, if you smile—that 
smile, that glance suffice to make the statue speak—Adicu. 


LETTER XXXIX. 
HISTORY OF AURORA CONTINUED. | 

AGiratTEeD by the sweet remembrance of her first love, 
Aurora perceived one morning the youthful Ccpialus upon 
the top of Mount Hymethos. Cephalus, who was a son of 
Dioneus, kins ©! Phocis, had married Procris, daughter of 
Erechtheus, king of Athens. They were united by that con- 
jugal tenderness in which they gloried formerly, and at which 
they blush to-day In vain did Aurora with all her charms, 
try torender Cephalus unfaithful. At length resolving to 
triumph over his resistance, she carried him off ; but hearts 
are not so easily borne away; and that of Cephalus remained 
with his dear Procris. 

After many useless attempts to retain him in her chains a 
willing captive, Aurora restored him to his wife, with these 
alarming words: “ Bitterly shall you repent one day having 
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ever known this Procris, who is ndw so dear to you.” —These 
artful phrases sowed the seeds of jealousy in the heart of Ce- 
phalus ; he assumed the amiable figure and gailant attire of 
a young seducer, resolving to prove the fidelity of his spouse. 
—The propositions of this unknown lover were at first re- 
jected with disdain ; for, in spite of her Cephalus’s long ab- 
sence, Procris yet cherished his idea. She said so to her 
new admirer, and the declaration ought to have contented 
any discrect husband; but eager to have a more decisive 
proof, Cephalus proceeded thus :— 

“ Your husband betrays you.”—‘“ The ingrate! but are 
you sure of it ?’—“<TI am certain; besides, he is not your 
husband ?”—«“ He was my lover.”—-Madam, he is so no long- 
er.”—“ Alas! and I love him still !’—“ What! does not his 
coldness extinguish your flame ? will you waste your bright- 
est years in weeping a worthless husband ? that is a folly not 
to be pardoned at your age. Iam young, rich, and noble ; 
I offer you my hand, my fortune, and my heart. Let us not 
lose time ; love languishes, the moment passes, and joy flies 
away ! I love you, I beseech youto love me. IfF wait till 
to-morrow, to-day I die”—“ Oh, heaven! and what can I do 
to save you ?”——« Give me your heart, or death.”—* Alas ! 
you must not, shall not dic.” 

At these words, Cephalus furious at finding what, however, 
he sought too obstinately, discovered himself to Procris, who, 
overcome with shame and remorse ran out of the palace, re- 
solving never more to re-enter it. A few moments after, 
Cephalus hastened to seek her in the depths of a neighboring 
forest. Here, whether it was vanity, whether it was conjugal 
weakness, I know not, but he certainly pardoned her for not 
being able to resist his late addresses; and, in fine, after 
some reproaches, mixed with tears and caresses, this matri- 
monial quarrel ended like most others, in a fond reconcilia- 
tion. 

As a pledge of her affection and gratitude, Procris gave to 
€ephalus an arrow which never missed the mark, and a dog 


named Lelape, that had been bred by Diana. Shortly after 
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this, Thamis, enraged at the Thebans for having discovered 
her Oracles, let loose upon them a monstrous fox that de- 
voured their flocks, and excited all the young nobles of the 
land to re-unite for its destruction. This formidable fox con- 
trived to elude all the pursuits that were made after him ; 
but at length Cephalus brought Lelape against the monster, 
The two animals began their flight, but in the midst of it 
they were suddenly changed into stone, by some unknown 
and invisible power. Cephalus regretted his faithful Lelape; 
but the arrow, which he still preserved, sufficed to render 
hina the most formidable of ali the hunters. Without ceas- 
ing, he ran over the mountains and through the woods, mak- 
ing each scene the theatre of some sylvan exploit. There, 
sometimes during the heat of noon, he threw himself along 
the burning ground, and implored the succour of that re- 
freshing vapor which floats through grottos tapestried with 
moss, and breathes from the thick shade of star-proof trees. 

“Come,” he would say, “amiable Aura; come young 
spouse of Zephyrus, grant me only a single sigh to cool the 


$92 


fire that consumes me ! 

Most unluckily some charitable Thebans having once heard 
Cephalus, concluded that this Aura, whom he invoked so 
pathetically, was some lovely nymph ; of course, prompted 
by the fiurest and kindest motives, they hastened to impart 
their discovery to Procris. The very next day Procris stole 
by an unfrequented path to the spot she had been told of, and 
concealed herself in a thicket. Exhausted with fatigue, 
Cephalus came a few moments after, to repose himself as u- 
suak Feeble, gasping, with a languishing voice, he calls a- 
loud upon Aura; at that name, Procris is no longer mistress 
ofher rage. A movement of indignation betrays her. Ceph- 
alus fancies that it is some wild beast agitating the foliage of 
the thicket; he starts up in haste and alarm, seizes his bow, 
and elances the fatai arrow !—Suddenly a doleful cry makes 
him comprehend his mistake and his misfortune. Pale and 
trembling, he removes the branches which conceal his vic- 
tim, and recciyes in his arms his dying Pxocris. With 
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mournful accents, she faulters out, “ Oh, Cephalus! in the 
name of that fond love which now causes my death, wed not 
that Aura, whose name alone makes me shudder !” 

At these words, Cephalus understanding her error, unde- 
ceives her; but alas! it is too late : his fair consort expires 
upon his bosom, and with her dying look seems to say to him, 
« Pardon me for having suspected thee ; in falling by thy 
hand the heavens will see that I expiated my injustice and 
my credulity; but I regret not life, if I may survive in thy 
heart !” 

Aurora was not insensible to the sorrow of her dear Ceph- 
alus; she was even pricked with remorse on his account ; 
but to deliver herself from so disagreable a feeling, she 
yielded anew to another passion, and carried away Orion. 

Orion differed from all other men in one circumstance ; he 
had no mother, but he was amply recompensed for this de- 
ficiency, by three positive fathers, and a fourth, to whom he 
was presumptive heir. 

Jupiter, Neptune, and Mercury travelling together, were 
one night received by a poor man named Hyrcus. In rec- 
ompence for his generous hospitality the three gods offered 
him any reward he might choose. 

“fama widower,” said he, “and am very unwilling to 
try the fate of a second marriage ; yet I wish I had a child ; 
can you not manage it for me, gentlemen, and grant me the 
good without the evil ?” 

The gods touched with their host’s simplicity and good 
sense took the skin of an ox that he had killed for their re- 
past, filled with a divine substance, and bade Hyrcus cover 
it with earth, till a certain period, when he would sce a child 
proceed from it, that would become his son Orion.—All hap- 
pened as they had foretoid, and Orion became the most cel- 
ebrated and the most beautiful of hunters. Diana and Auro- 
ra were both in love with him ; but the goddess of the murn- 
ing being weary of contesting the matter with the goddess of 
the chase, cut the adventure short, by carrying off Orion, 
whom she transported to the island of Delos. 
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THE KNIGHT-ERRANT. 


Tova I, like most of my romantic brethren, have never 
been remarkable for my sanity, my valor has nevertheless 
excited the admiration of the world. I had however suffic- 
lent discernment to distinguish virtue from vice, if net to 
perceive the difference between wisdom ana follvy.. All my 
rustic brethren have felt, not so much the force of my argu- 
ment, as my cudgel, which not Hudibras himself could han- 
dle with more efficacy. But, as I yet retained my ardent at- 
tachment to chivairy, I thought it just to exhibit it in the 
style of its ornaments of old; and for this purpose made ey- 
ery preparation in my power. First, I provided myself with 
the habiliments of a seventy-sixer, which I knew would pro- 
cure me respect, if not disciples. A chapeau de bras, bear- 
ing no indifferent resemblance to a paper kite, decorated my 
superstructure; this admirable machine was constantly 0- 
bliged to vary with the wind, on penalty of being blown 
away. I next put on acoat, which, trailing on the ground, 
left a very perceptible wake behind; this formerly adorned 
one of my noble ancestors. On it were scattered a few soli- 
tary threads of gold, which appeared to mourn departed days ; 
for in reality they bere a very melancholy appearance. To 
provide myscif with a sword was my next care; which ar- 
duous task I soon satisfactorily accomplished. Having dis- 
covered an old scythe, blessed with no very scanty portion of 
rust, I wisely conjectured that it must give me a very roman- 
tic appearance ; and, having fitted it with a wooden handic, 
stuck it in my belt, as I was unprovided with a scabbard. 
The only fault | found with this was, that it required both 
hands to wield it; and one day as I was trying its temper on 
a scarecrow, I met with an accident which was very trying 
to mine; for, as I struck with as much force as I could, the 
blow, instead of decapitating my adversary, threw me with 


such violence against the ground, that 1 had almost fractured 


my scull; but, as our family had been always remarkably 
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head-strong, I soon recovered. I now, without hesitation, 
proceeded on my journey, and soon arrived ata village, 
where, as the people were electing their magistrates, there 
was great riot and confusion. As 1 approached, I began to 
reconnoitre in true martial style : and as I felt a strange ar- 
dor in the cause of chivalry, and wished to revive an attach- 
ment te it in the breasts of the populace, I boldly proceeded 
to the scene of action; where one of the candidates for of- 
fice was with great earnestness and vociferation addressing 
the sovereign people. I therefore with no small labor and 
yexation made my way through the crowd, and soon reached 
the foot of the stage, on which the village Cicero was mount- 
ed; not however without hearing several irritating remarks 
on my person which I could not avenge. One fellow, with 
native politeness, protested, “that a didn’t know, whether a 
was a monkey, or any other human mortal, but I cut a darn’d 
queer figure.” Such panegyrics I received in profusion ; 
but I would not condescend to notice them. Soon as the 
speaker had concluded his address, his audience began to 
testify their approbation in the most outrageous manner ; 
while I without any ceremony mounted the rostrum amidst 
violent peals of laughter. After a few preliminary gestures, 
[thus began a harangue, the sublimity of which I thought 
might have a powerful effect upon the rabble: “ Unrivalled 
scintillations of chivalry never yet blown into combustion ! 
Hath it ever come within the latitude of your minds, for 
what purpose the ornaments of romance, those luminaries of 
virtue, followed the noble profession of knight-errantry ? for 
what purpose they first made their appearance in the grand 
mundane theatre of action?” Thus far had I proceeded, and 
their increasing laughter made me believe that they no more 
understood my address than one of the Philippics of Demos- 
thenes. I was endeavoring’ to proceed ina more suitable 
style than before, when my sword caught between my legs, 
«nd brought me with great violence to the ground. Upon 
this, the mob redoubled their acclamations : and one sturdy 


‘ellow, catching me up, threw me upon the shoulders of oth 
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ers, who immediately disposed of me in the same manner ; 
until they, tired of this sport, let me fall to the ground. Im- 
mediately starting up I seized my sword, kindly intending to 
dismiss a few of them “ from the regions of terrestrial day,” 
and swung it round with such force as to involve hats, limbs, 
and, I had almost said, lives, in promiscuous destruction. 
One poor fellow, whose head it saiuted with no sort of diffi- 
dence, measured his length on the ground. But as I un- 
luckily forgot on which part of my sword was the edge, it 
sent no poor wretch to his long home. Many, however, 
were the disasters occasioned by my valor, and many the 
execrations: and so exasperated were the peopie, that they 
insisted upon my following them to prison ; which invitation, 
however kind, I was unwilling to accept. Ail opposition 
was vain, and there 1 was immediately conducted. Here [ 
had still the satisfaction of reflecting that 1 had not deviated 
from the principles which I have uniformly professed; and 
that, benevolent as was my intention, popular ignorance and 
folly alone prevented its success. 
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LAURA AND MANLIUS. 


Tue following is what really took place not long since in 
the upper part of New-Hampshire. 

Ir was in the month of May, when every object that met 
the eye was beauty, gaiety, and life; when the sweet fra- 
grance of the flowers, and the cheering breeze exhilirated 
the human system, and gave vigor and energy to the spirits, 
that Laura took her accustomed walk for the purpose of en- 
joying the beauty of the surrounding scenery, and the pleas- 
ure of calm, deliberate reflection. It was evening as she 
walked upon the bank of a river, which bent its course be- 
side the foot of the hill, near which stood the humble cottage 
of her father. As she pursued her waik, she was startled at 
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something that moved the leaves and small bushes. Ob- 
serving, as she thought, some object of fear, she sprang back- 
ward with great agitation; and not thinking, in her fright, of 
the nearness of the bank, precipitated into the stream. The 
fright, together with the fall, gave her such a shock, that she 
was entirely bereft of sense, and wholly unable to help her- 
self; and ina very few moments would have perished, had 
not a young huntsman accidentally discovered her as he was 
returning home that way ; and who instantly, “ accoutred as 
he was,” plunged in and rescued her from a watery grave. 
When she recovered her senses, and reflected upon the Aair- 
breadth escafie, she knew not in what way she should express 
her gratitude to him who saved her from such imminent 
danger. 

While Laura was revolving in her mind what she should 
say, Manlius, for that was the name of the young huntsman, 
gazed with delight upon her expressive countenance ; a 
countenance in which he could discern the tenderest emo- 
tions. I think, sir, said she, if I had the wealth of the Indies, 
I could freely give it in return for the obligation of gratitude 
I owe you, inasmuch as you have put to hazard your own 
life to save mine. Be content, said he, you are under no ob- 
ligation to me. I did no more than what duty and humanity 
required. He who would do less has need of a conscience 
to approve, and feelings to prompt, the performance of every 
benevolent action. 

Night coming on, Laura spoke of retiring; and Manlius 
could do no less than accompany her to her father’s house. 
Laura told her father the accident that had befallen her, and 
the manner in which she had been rescued. He was struck 
dumb at the intelligence ; but upon a moment’s reflection, 
that she was then safe, he took courage ; and in a transport 
of joy, first embraced his daughter, and then her deliverer. 
Then followed one of the most endearing and affectionate 
scenes of mutual congratulation, that was ever witnessed. 
The conclusion of which was, that feelings of attachment, 
and even of love, operated upon the hearts of Manlius and 
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Laura. This circumstance did not escape the notice of Lau- 
ra’s father: and he made this remark—Those who are pos- 
sessed of uncongenial feelings and sentiments, rarely enter- 
tain love for each other. There may perhaps, continued he, 
be a kind of love at the first glance; but after a short ac- 
quaintance, it generally subsides. 

When Laura reposed her head on her pillow, the image 
of her now beloved Manlius engrossed her whole mind ; and 
it was a long time before she could compose herself to sleep. 
Till that moment she had been a stranger to love. But now 
she felt a pleasure almost indescribable, in reflecting upon 
the heroism of her deliverer. 

Scarcely had a week passed away, before there had been 
several interviews between the happy lovers. 

One morning Laura was more than usually cheerful and 
gay ; and in performing her morning’s work, as she called it, 
made great despatch. The house being put in perfect or- 


der, she took her knitting-work, and sat by the window which 


looked towards the dwelling of her beloved. Ina few mo- 


ments, Laura was accosted in this facetious manner by her 
father. Laura, I rejoice to see you in such good spirits. If 
I may be allowed to have any skill at conjecture, I should 
guess from appearances that you anticipate company. Laue 
ra, blushing, replied—I don’t know, sir—I did some expect 
that Manlius would make us a visit to-day. 

This was the day which had been appointed by Laura and 
Manlius, to determine on marriage. And we may well sup- 
pose she awaited his arrival with some solicitude. 

The clock struck twelve, and the desired guest had not 
arrived. Disappointment began to be discoverable in Laura. 
She feared something detained him; and yet could not per- 
suade herself that it was not contrary to his wishes. It was 
now six o’clock, and Manlius had not fulfilied-his promise. 
You may well imagine the feelings of Laura. Scarcely 
knowing what she did, she tremblinglv pursued the path that 
conducied to the spot where her dear Manlius appeared to 


her reiicf. Soon her attention was arrested at something 
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floating down the stream. No sooner had she a fair sight at 
the object than she recognized the looks of her protector 
and deliverer. She voluntarily gave a shriek, and sprang in 
to embrace and save him if possible. In vain did she fly to 
his relief. He was lifeless. 

Unhappy Laura! Thy intentions were good! thy love 
was unbounded! But little didst thou consider the conse- 
quences of so rash an attempt. Unable to help thyself in the 
wave, much less to save another. Thou didst, indeed, meet 
him thou lovedst ; but thy meeting proved thy death. 

Her father, at this unparalleled misfortune, was over- 
whelmed with grief. All his hopes and prospects of domes- 
tic comfort perished with Laura; and, ina short time, grief 
and old age brought him to the grave. 

Though Manlius was endowed with some good qualities, 
yet his depraved heart doubly counterbalanced them. He 
never, indeed, treated Laura otherwise than courteously ; yet 
he had the basest of designs formed against her. His inten- 
tions were not to meet Laura at her father’s house, but he 
hoped by delaying the hour of meeting, to find her in the 
place of her favorite resort, where he determined to put his 
designs into effect. But, as fortune would have it, he fell by 
accident into the river, and by that means rid the world of 
a monster. 

By this we may learn, from what small incidents arise the 
most ardent, and oftentimes the most fatal attachments ; 
upon what a slender thread hangs female virtue ; and how 
liable they are to place their affections upon the most despi- 
cable of characters. 
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SKETCH OF THE CHARACTER OF THE LATE 
HON. ROBERT TREAT PAINE, LL. D. 


Extracted froma Sermon, delivered at the First Church in 
Boston, the Sabbath after his decease. 


—_——2 + oon 


Tue commanding features in the character of the late 
judge Paine are, it is sincerely believed, correctly described 
in the words of the text. His intellectual, moral, and relig- 
ious character were strongly marked with sterling integrity. 
Rewarded either as a private or a publick man, may it not 
truly and emphatically be said of him, * He put on righteous- 
ness and it clothed him; his judgement was as a robe and a 
diadem?”(1) Uprightness eminently marked his usual 
course of domestic and social duty ; justice was the constant 
aim of his official service. 

There is a natural and commendable curiosity to trace the 
origin of those individuals, and the development of those 
powers, which have been employed for the honor and benefit 
ef socicty. Regretting that my means of gratifying this are 
so few and incomplete, the little which is known is submit- 
ted to your candid acceptance. 

The age, which you know that he attained,(2) directs 
to the year 1731, as that of his nativity; the time was 1i 
March.(3) His father had been pastor of the church at 
Weymouth,(4) in this vicinity ; but had removed to this me- 
tropolis, where he was engaged in mercantile busitess. 
From the sermon which he delivered at his ordination, for it 
was then the custom for the pastor clect to preach on such 
occasions; and from a sermon on original sin, at the Thurs- 
day lecture,(5) which has been so long held in this church, 
both of which discourses were published ; it is evident that 
he possessed a mind of much vigour, and deeply imbued with 
evangelical picty. His mother was a daughter of rever- 
end Samuel Treat,(6) of Eastham, in the Old Colony, a son 


(1) Job xxix, 14. (2) 83. (3) O.S. answering to the present 22 March. 
(4) Thomas Paine was ordained at W. 19 [30] August, 1719. The time 
of his removal isnot known. (5) 1724. (6) Ordained 1672; died 1717; 
aged 68, 
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of the governour of Connecticut. From this very famous 
statesman and hero(7) our late friend received his name,(8) 
and he did not dishonour it. His maternal grandmother(9) 
was a daughter of reverend Samuel Willard, pastor oi the 
Old South church in this town,(i0) of which the subject of 
present notice afterwards became a member. 

Descended from zealous and fervent Christians, he was 
early initiated in the knowledge of religious truth, and train- 
ed to habits of virtue and piety. His after life demonstrated 
that these advantages were not lost. For a time he con- 
templated the clerical profession, and ever retained, amid all 
his ardour of literary enquiry, a special fondness for whatev- 
er related to the history and doctrines of Christianity. 

His preparatory classical education was under the justly 
famous Mr. Lovell, among whose pupils, great numbers, be- 
sides him, have attained high distinction among our states- 
men and divines. He entered the neighbouring university in 
1745, and received the customary academical honours in reg- 
ular course. In 1806 the well merited honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws was conferred. 

For several years, his attentions appear to have been 
miscellaneous. A part of the time was given to the study of 
theology, a part was occupied in business which led him to 
visit Europe. He afterwards concluded to devote himself 
to that profession, in which he gained such respectability 
and distinction. He became a student inthe office of the 
very eminent Mr. Benjamin Pratt,* afterwards chief justice 
of New-York ; and, about 1759, settled as an attorney at 
Taunton, in the county of Bristol. Here he became ac- 
quainted withhis surviving consort.(11) Their connection was 
most affectionate and happy. Sanctioned by heaven and 


(7) See Trumbull’s Hist. Connect. vol. I. p. 103,455. (8) Robert Treat 
(9) Abigail. (10) And vice-president of Harvard College. Ord. 10 April, 


pe 5 died Sept. 12, 1707, aged 68. See Hist. Coll, vol. viii. 1st series, 
(11) Sister of Hon. David Cobb. 


y . . . aq + . . . . 
See an admirable character of him in Eliot’s Biographical Dictionary. 
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mellowed by time, it cheered and soothed him to life’s latest 
hour. 

His preparation for the bar was worthy of his celebrated 
instructer. He was soon known as a sound lawyer; most 
faithful and assiduous in the business entrusted to him; and 
he rapidly acquired notice and confidence. His townsmen 
testified their sense of his worth, by an election to the pro- 
vincial general court about 1769. Those, who are familiar 
with our history, will recollect that as a season of much diffi- 
culty and solicitude ; well adapted to call forth the energy of 
the “ master minds” of the country. Mr. Paine was among 
the zealous and active friends of the popular interest, in the 
questions which were agitated between the assembly and the 
royal governours, by whom he was marked as one of the 
*‘ busy spirits’* that must be put down. The part, which he 
took from conviction, he resolutely maintained ; and was re- 
turned as a member of the provincial congress, from which 
he was delegated to the first continental congress, 5 Sept. 
1774. In this body he was efficient and prompt in action, 
resolute and wise in council; and retained his seat till, on 
the adopticn of the Massachusetts constitution,t he was ap- 
pointed the first attorney general in his native state. This 
office he discharged, in a season peculiarly trying, with great 
ability and fidelity ; and, in 1790, he was commissioned as 
one of the justices of the supreme judicial court. Inflexibly 
just as a publick prosecutor, he received the approbation and 
secured the gratitude of the wise and good. His was alsoan- 
other tribute, often not less unequivocal, the dislike and cen- 
sure of the turbulent and unprincipled. Those by whom the 


5] 


laws were pronounccd “ grievances,” were not to be expect- 
ed to feel much complacency towards the upright and faith- 
ful functionaries of justice. All who were not ripe for re- 
bellion were denounced as enemies. [Tor fourteen years he 
continued on the bench, highly esteemed by his associates, 


and of most important service to the publick. His hearing 


* MS. reference to Hutchinson’s intercepted letters 
+ 1780. 
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having become greatly impaired by a severe cold taken on 
one of the circuits, he resigned in 1804, when he was imme- 
diately elected into the executive council of the common- 
wealth. He declined a reelection; and resolutely withdrew 
from publick life. 
How these several important trusts were fulfilled, the his- 
tory of our country will bear testimony. His name is in- 
scribed on the charter of its independence; and while the 
spirit which animated the principal actors in that memorable 
scene shall remain alive, he will not be forgotten. His op- 
position to the measures of the parent country arose from a 
well principled attachment to the chartered constitutional 
rights of the colonies, and not from a mad zeal for exciting 
and promoting alienation. With prospective wisdom he es- 
timated the interests and duties of his countrymen. He did 
not, with incendiary fury, strive toblow up the flames of civil 
discord; nor make calculations of gaining popularity cr of- 
fice, by severing the bonds of allegiance to Great Britain. 
That his motives were pure, will be allowed by all who know 
the opinions and conduct he afterwards held and pursued, on 
great national questions. Whatever judgement any may 
entertain respecting the expediency of some of the meas- 
ures of 1775 and 6, all know that the true patriot of whom 
we speak, dreaded the mad rage of unrestrained liberty, full 
as much as the arbitrary impositions of uncontrolled power. 
This is confirmed by his untform and explicit attachments, 
in reference to the course of policy which has agitated and 
still agitates our country. He loved the men, he advocated 
the measures, which seek order with freedom. 

Of all good designs, for the advancement of sound knowl- 
edge and useful improvement, he was a ready and efficient 
promoter. He was among the founders of the American A- 
cademy of Artsand Sciences, and was one of the counsel- 
‘ors, from its establishment in 1780, until his decease. 

Though he devoted so much time to the publick, he was 
yet much with his family; and as a companion and a father 


ke was affectionate, provident, exemplary, and endeared 
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His attachments, publick and private, were very waim and 
sincere. Of most active mind, and social dispositions. he 
cheered the circle of kindred, friendship, and ne:giibourhood. 
He read much and thought much; his knowledge was ex- 
tensive and well digested; his memory retentive and ready ; 
his wisdom was all practical and operative. Of regular and 
temperate habits, and cheerful temper, he was spared to a 
goodoldage ; he enjoyed his faculties unimpaired to the last ; 
retained his interest in his friends and country ; its religious, 
civil, and literary institutions ; rejoiced in its good, lamented 
its delusions, was impressed with its dangers, prayed for its 
peace. 

He was the friend of Christianity and its ministers. Re- 
ligion was with hima sentiment, as well asa system. It 
was operative in his life and at his death. He-bore succes- 
sive bereavements as became a man and a christian, he died 
like a hero anda saint. Leaving his affectionate blessing to 


survivors, his exit was that of the righteous; firm in faith, 
cheerful in hope.(12) 


(12) Died May 12, 1814. 





FEMALE REVENGE. 


er 


Durtince the reign of Philip II. of Spain, a gentleman had 
the misfortune to kill his adversary in a nocturnal recontre 
in the streets of Madrid. He immediately fled to the porch 
of a church, as to a sanctuary, till he should be able to justify 
himself. As he was leaning against the door he perceived 
to his astonishment, a brilliant light in the church. He had 
sufficient courage to advance towards the light, but was seiz- 
ed with inexpressible horror at the sight of a female figure, 
clothed in white, which ascended from one of the vaults, hold- 
ing a bloody knife in her hand“ What do you want here ?” 
cried she, with a wild look and a harsh threatening tone, as she 
approached him. The poor man who, before she spoke, had 
taken her for an apparition, quivered in every limb, and re- 
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lated his adventure without reserve.—“ You are in my pow- 
er,” replied she, “ but you have nothing to fear from me ; I 
am a murderer like yourself. I belong to a family of distinc- 
tion; a base and perjured man has ruined me, and boasted 
of his victory over my weakness and credulity. His life has 
paid the forfeit of his guilt. But this sacrifice was not suffi- 
cient for betrayed and insulted love: I bribed the sexton— 
I have been down into his vault—I have rent his false heart 
out of his body—and thus I serve the heart of a traitor.”— 
With these words she tore it in pieces with both hands, and 
then trampled it under her feet. La Belle Assemblee. 











HATRED. 
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A LATE venerable and learned Peer, when a young man 
upon the circuit, was retained as counsel for the prisoner in 
the following case :—An elderly gentleman was cast away 
upon the western part of ourcoast. The people gathered 
about him, and pointed out a respectable house in the neigh- 
borhoed, were he was most likely to be well received. He 
rejoiced to find that it was inhabited by an old school-fellow, 
whom he had never seen since they were boys together. 
His joy, however, was damped by finding him a martyr to 
the gout ; yet long as he had suffered under the pangs in- 
flicted by that tyrant, he seemed revived by the sight of an 
early friend, and his spirits appeared renewed by the unlook- 
ed for accident. After our traveller had refreshed himself, 
he was shewn by the servant maid to the chamber she had 
prepared for him, and left to his repose. The girl was the 
only domestic of our old gentleman. In that night the tray- 
eller was murdered. The trial was to ascertain by whom. 
The master of the house represented himself as unable to 
stir hand or foot—for a long time he had never moved out of 
his apartment. The girl, when interrogated, gave her 
answers and protestations in a manner so candid and covinc- 
ing, that every opinion absolved her. In this situation, the 
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counsel for the prosecution said he had one more question to 

ask the servant maid, which he handed to the prisoner’s coun- 

sel —“ If you put this question,” said the latter, “ Z fling ufi 

my brief”? Every consideration naturally enforced the ques- 

tion—it was, “did you in the night hear a door open?” The 

answer was, “ J did”—=What door ?”— My master’s.”—The 

old zentleman, upon this, begged that he might be permitted 
to confess his crime, and make the only atonement in his 

power. What he said was to this effect:— We were of the 

same standing, in the same school, and the sons of gentle- 
men. Two boys on the foundation, with no other dependence, 
had robbed an orchard The deceased proposed that we, as 
being able to bear the obloquy, should father the offence. 
We did so; and were expelled. The shame of expulsion 
produced hate towards him who had recommended the act 
that produced it. Hatred invigorated my limbs—decrepitude 
yiclded to the demand of vengeance ;—in the middle of a 
sleepless night, I crawled on my hands and knees to his cham- 
ber door; with a palpitating heart, listened to his breathing, 
to be assured he was aslecp; and with a razor, he had bor- 
rowed of me, I cut his throat from car to ear.—I then crept 
back to my chamber with horrible satisfaction.” 

La Belle Assemdlee. 








TRUTH. aw INDIAN TALE. 
i eel 


«“ Truth lies in a well.” 


[ This ingenious tale, which cannot be unaccefitable to the read- 
er,is prefixed to a collection of Fables in French. | 


a 


As a fakir was taking his walk in a retired spot, the earth 
seemed to resound bencath his footstep. He stopped. This 
place is hollow,” he said to himself, “ and perhaps incloses a 
treasure : what a happy man would it make me, should I be 
lucky enough to find it!” 

The fakir began removing the ground, and soon observed 
2 sortot vault; but aficr undergeing so much fatigue, he was 
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greatly mortified at discovering nothing but the mouth of a 
yell, which had apparently remained there for severai ages. 

Whilst he was surveying it with an air of disappointment, 
a female form, dripping with wet, shivering with cold, and 
quite naked, suddenly rose up; and being excessively beau- 
tiful, the fakir contemplated the figure with so much delight, 
that he never once thought of covering her with his cloak. 

“ O thou who surpassest in beauty the daughters of Brah- 
ma,” said he, “tell me who thou art, and wherefore thou 
bathest in a well !”—“ Tam Trurn,” she replied. The fa- 
kir instantly grew pale, and fell on his knees, as if a fakir and 
truth could not possibly exist together. 

The virgin being thus at liberty, advanced peaceably to- 
wards the city. A woman walking naked is notso greata 
singularity in India as in other climates less favored by the 
sun. There passed by her poets, sultanas, and eunuchs. 

“ Ah,” said the poets, on beholding her, “ how thin she is!” 
—‘“ How indiscrete she is !” cried the sultanas. How sad 


199 


she appears !”” cjaculated the eunuchs. None of them seem- 
ed to care about her. 

A voluptuous courtier happened also to pass her. He per- 
ceived that she had a white skin, and had her placed in his 
palanquin. 

Scarcely was she seated, when the mistress of the emperor 
appeared, riding on a dromedary, by order of her physician. 
“‘ How odd it is,” cried Zruth, “that the favorite suitana 
should have a crooked nose !” 

The courtier trembled at this exclamation, and gave him- 
self up for lost; for there was a law forbidding any one from 
speaking well or ill of the favorite’s nose. He cast Truth 
into the middle of the highway, saying, “ What a fool have | 
been to trouble myself with this babbier :” 

She arrived at the gates of the city, and observing a per- 
son of an inferiour order, enquired of him where she might 
find an asylum for the night. The man conducted her to 
his home, not doubting but this acquaintance would make his 
fortune. 
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The host with whom 7’ruth had taken up her lodging, got 
his living by writing a gazette ; where, each morning, every 
person in office read his own panegyric. Whenever, there- 
fore, he went to the court, the slaves had orders to fill his 
pockets with the hest remains of the kitchen. 

The presence of our traveller very much deranged the af- 
fairs of this poor man. He had scarcely time to prepare his 
cazette. Zruth saw him at work without saying a word, and 
when he had finished, erased every thing that he had written. 
The publication was two days behind hand. 

The vizir, angry at this delay, called for the writer, and 
after giving him fifty stripes, permitted him to speak in his 
ewn justification. He did'so with elegance and propriety ; 
so much the worse for the gazetteer, for the visir dismissed 
him with a hundred more bastinadoes. 

This last punishment appeared singular to those who knew 
not how very just the visir meant to be. He did this, be- 
cause he wanted the time which the punishment occupied, 
secretly toremove 7Z'ruch from the gazetteer’s house. Had 
he thought ninety-nine blows would have been sufficient for 
his purpose, he had too great a regard for his fellow crea- 
tures, tu have suffered one more to have been inflicted. 

When the visir had gotten sole possession of 7’ruth, he 
hoped to make advantage of her enemies; but it being an-. 
nounced that the emperor was coming that very day to visit 
his palace, and dreading above all lest he should see her, he 
ordered that, for the publick good, she should be put to death. 

Immediately four emirs placed her gently between silk 
cushions, embroidered and perfumed, and smothered her with 
every possible precaution. They afterwards threw the dead 
body into the most unfrequented spot in the garden. 

The men in power imagined that 7ruth was dead, because 
she had been smothered some time : but this was not the case 
—the open air revived her, and she availed herself of the 
darkness of the night to leave the garden. 

She took shelter in a vast library, where the Brahmins had 
stowed up the learning and wisdom of mankind for five thou- 
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sand years. The night being cold, she lit a fire with some 
straggling leaves, but there was so much inflammable matter 
in the place, that Zruth had but just time to make her es- 
cape with a few small volumes. 

The library was burnt, and the librarians too. The Empe- 
rer came to look at the conflagration, and said with a satirical 
smile, “It is pleasant enough to see a library in flames.” 
His satisfaction was the more sincere, since there had always 
been in India, a secret hostility between books and Emperors. 

The vizir hastened to outlaw his victim who had thus af- 
fected her escape. In the morning the proclamation for that 
purpose was affixed to the public buildings. This despatch 
need not be deemed surprising, for, in every chancery in the 
universe, there are always forms of proscription in readiness 
against poor 7ruth. 

At day break the unfortunate fugitive found herself beyond 
the walls of the city, near a neat little house, which was sur- 
rounded by a small garden ; it was the residence of the sage 
Pilpay.* She entered it without apprehension, declared who 
she was, and demanded an asylum. 

«“ This frankness pleases me,” said the sagé, in reply, “ but 
it makes me tremble for you. Ifyou should be recognized, 
nothing can save you: follow me.” They ascended a large 
gallery, which formed the upper story of the house. 

Here were arranged in order the skins of all animals, the 
rind of every tree, the coverings of all sorts of beings. It 
might be seen at once that it was the repository of a fabulist. 
Pilpay having shewn it to Zruth, thus addressed her. 

«Since you can neither hide yourself, nor be silent, you 
had better assume a disguise. I can make you enter, at will, 
into all the figures you see here, which shall thereupon be 
instantly animated. You shall speak under these new forms, 
and you shall, without danger, reproach even the visir him- 
self with his crimes.” 


* Pilpay or Badpay, an Indian philosopher and fabulist, became Mis.- 
‘ster to Dabschelim, and was in high reputation in the East. 
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he Truth accepted the proposal, and was not ungrateful. The 
: genius of her deliverer, inspired by her, illuminated all Hin- 
dostan. He arrived to an extreme age, surrounded by the 
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blessings of the people ; for Asia has no balm so powertul to 


Saas 


projong life, as the habit of doing good. 

An instance of such high fortune, gave birth to a crowd of 
imitators, and the ambitious wished to share with philosophers 
the iabors of Pilpay ; but Zruth, who penetrated their views, 





ey continued to conceal herself in the works of the wise, and re- 





| siencd the rest to the phrensy of their imaginations. 
‘Lhe mventors of fables found themselves thus divided into 





two very different classes, of whom one wished to instruct 
ie with gentleness, and the other to prevail at any rate. It will 
be rendering a great service to mankind, to teach them by 
what traits they may distinguish them. 
The latter assembie the multitude, and cry out to them 
from an elevated place,“ Slaves of Brahma, believe or per- 





ish; for what we are about to deliver to youis the Zruth.” 
Then they relate to them extravagant fables, which render 
the auditors either impostors or madmen. 

The iormes, with a mild voice, and affable countenance, 
imvite the traveller to stop, saying to him, “ Friend, if thou 
art allve to mirth, laugh a moment with us. What we are 





going to relate to you is only a fable :” but the gay narrative 
conveys wholcsome truth to the mind, and he who listens be- 
ve comes better while he is amused. q 
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that were we so to be excluded from general society but for 


a fortnight, we should be exhilirated at the sight of the first 
beggar we saw! 


A LARGE, branching, aged oak, is, perhaps, the most ven- 
erable of all inanimate objects. Asa brave man is not sud- 
denly either elevated by prosperity, or depressed by adversi- 
ty, so the oak displays not its verdure on the sun’s first ap- 
proach; nor drops it on his first departure. Add to this its 
majestic appearance, the rough grandeur of its bark, and the 
wide protection of its branches, and it presents to you the 
finest image of the manly character. 


THERE is nothing more universally commended than a 
jine day.—The reason is that people can commend it without 
envy. 

Lon sentences in a short composition, are like large rooms 
in a small house. 


GLowineG characters are not always the most agreeable. 
The mild radiance of the emerald is by no means less pleas- 
ing than the flush of the ruby. 


Porrry and consumptions are the most flattering of dis- 
eases. 


To endeavor all one’s days to fortify our minds with learn- 
ing and philosophy, is to spend so much in armour, that one 
has nothing left to defend. 


Wuart an unfortunate necessity is it, in the constitution of 
man, that his understanding is scarcely matured, when the 
organs of his body begin to fail ! 


May, in general, may be considered as a machine, and the 
formation of happiness as his business or employment; vir- 
tue his repository or collection of instruments ; the goods of 
fortune as his materials. In proportion as the workman, the 
instruments, and the materials excel, the work will be exe- 
cuted in the greater perfection. 


—— 
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SELECTED POETRY. 


o> Gi, 
THE KITTEN. 
By Joanna Baillie. 


Wanton droll, whose harmless play 
-Beguiles the rustic’s closing day, 

When drawn’the evening fire about, 

Sit aged crone, and thoughtless lout, 

And child upon his three-foot stool, 
Waiting till his supper cool ; 

And maid whose cheek outblooms the rose, 
As bright the blazing faggot glows ; 
Who, bending to the friendly light, 

Plies her task with busy sleight ; 

Come, show thy tricks and sportive graces 
Thus circled round with merry faces. 


Backward coil’d and crouching low, 
With glaring eyeballs watch thy foe, 
The housewife’s spindle whirling round, 
Or thread, or straw, that on the ground 
Its shadow throws, by urchin sly 
Held out to lure thy roving eye ; 

Then, onward stealing, fiercely spring 
Upon the futile, faithless thing. 

Now, wheeling round, with bootless skill, 
Thy bo-peep tail provokes thee still, 

As oft beyond thy curving side 

Its jetty tip is seen to glide; 

Till from thy centre starting far, 

Thou sidelong rear’st with rump in air, 
Erected stiff, and gait awry, 

Like madam in her tantrums high : 
Though ne’er a madam of them all, 
Whose silken kirtle sweeps the hall, 
More varied trick and whim displays, 
To catch the admiring stranger’s gaze 
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Doth power in measur’d verses dwell, 
All thy vagaries wild to tell ? 
Ah, no! the start, the jet, the bound, 
The giddy scamper round and round, 
With leap, and jerk, and high curvet, 
And many a whirling somerset, 
(Permitted be the modern muse 
Expression technical to use,) 
These mock the deftest rhymester’s skill, 
But poor in art, though rich in will. 


The frailest tumbler, stage bedight, 
To thee is but a clumsy wight, 
Who every limb and sinew strains 
To do what costs thee little pains, 
For which, I trow, the gaping crowd 
Requites him oft with plaudits loud. 
But stopped the while thy wanton play, 
Applauses, too, ‘hy feats repay : 
For these, beneath some urchin’s hand, 
With modes‘ praise thou tak’st thy stand, 
While many a stroke of fondness glides 
Along thy back and tabby sides. 
Dilated swells thy glossy fur, 
And loudly sings thy busy pur ; 
As, timing well the equal sound, 
Thy clutching feet bepat the ground, 
And all their harmless claws disclose, 
Like prickles of an early rose ; 
While softly from thy whisker’d cheek, 
Thy half-clos’d eyes peer mild and meek. 


But not alone by cottage fire 
Do rustics rude thy feats admire ; 
The learned sage, whose thoughts explore 
The widest range of human lore ; 
Or, with unfetter’d fancy, fly 
Through airy heights of poesy, 
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Pausing, smiles with alter’d air 

To see thee climb his elbow chair, 

Or, struggling on the mat below, 

Hold warfare with his slipper’d toe. 
The widow’d dame, or lonely maid, 
Who in the still, but cheerless shade, 
Of home unsogial, spends her age, 
And rarely turns a letter’d page, 

Upon the hearth for thee lets fall 

The rounded cork, or paper ball, 

Nor chides thee on thy wicked watch 
The ends of ravell’d skein to catch, 
But lets thee have thy wayward will, 
Perplexing oft her sober skill. 

Even he, whose mind of gloomy bent, 
In lonely tower, or prison pent, 
Reviews the wit of former days, 

And loathes the world and all its ways ; 
What time the lamp’s unsteady gleam 
Doth rouse him from his moody dream, 
Feels, as thou gambol’st round his seat, 
His heart with pride less fiercely beat, 
And smiles a link in thee to find 

That joins him to the living kind. 


Whence hast thou, then, thou witless puss, 
The magic power to charm us thus ? 
Is it, that in thy glaring eye, 

And rapid movements, we descry, 
While we at ease, secure from ill, 
The chimney corner snugly fill, 

A lion, darting on the prey, 

A tiger, at his ruthless play ? 

Or, is it, that in thee we trace, 

With all thy varied wanton grace, 
An emblem view’d with kindred eye, 
Of tricksy, restless infancy ? 
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Ah! many a lightly sportive child, 
Who hath, like thee, our wits beguil’d, 
To dull and sober manhood grown, 
With strange recoil our hearts disown. 
Even so, poor kit! must thou endure, 
When thou becom’st a cat demure, 
Full many a cuff and angry word, 
Chid roughly from the tempting board. 
And yet, for that thou hast, I ween, 

So oft our favour’d playmate been, 











Soft be the change which thou shalt prove ; 
When time hath spoil’d thee of our love ; 


Sul be thou deem’d by housewife fat, 
A comely, careful, mousing cat, 
Whose dish is, for the public good, 
Replenish’d oft with savoury food. 


Nor, when thy span of life is past, 
Be thou to pond or dunghill cast ; 
But gently borne on good man’s spade, 
Beneath the decent sod be laid ; 
And children show, with glistening eyes, 
The place where poor old pussy lies. 


EE 


FRAGMENTS 


















Selected from Bland’s Greek Anthology. 


Old Age. 






Turse shrivelled sinews, and this bending frame, 
The workmanship of time’s strong hand proclaim ; 


Skill’d to reverse whate’er the gods create, 






And make that crooked which they fashion straight : 


Hard choice for man, to die—or else to be 








That tottering, wretched, wrinkled thing you see. 


Age, then, we all prefer; for age we pray, 
And travel on to life’s last lingering day ; 






Then sinking slowly down from worse to worse, 






Find heaven’s extorted boon our greatest curse. 
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The same Subject. 


Age is the heaviest burden man can bear, 
Compound of disappointment, pain, and care ; 
For when the mind’s experience comes at length, 
It comes to mourn the body’s loss of strength ; 
Resign’d to ignorance all our better days, 
Knowledge just ripens when the man decays : 
One ray of light the closing eye receives, 

And wisdom only takes what folly leaves. 


Love not extinguished by Ave. 


For me thy wrinkles have more charms, 
Dear Lydia, than a smoother face! 
l’d rather fold thee in my arms 
Than younger, fairer nymphs embrace. 
To me thy autumn is more sweet, 
More precious than their vernal rose, 
Their summer warms not with a heat 
So potent as thy winter glows. 


—— 


Maiden Passion. 
Go, idle, amorous boys, 
What are your cares and joys, 
To love, that swells the longing virgin’s breast ° 
A flame half hid in doubt, 
Soon kindled, soon burnt out, 
A blaze of momentary heat at best ! 


Haply you well may find 
(Proud privilege of your kind) 
‘Some friend to share the secret of your heart ; 
Or, if your inbred grief 
Admit of such relief, 
he dance, the chase, the play, assuage your smart. 
Whilst we, poor hapless maids, 
Condemn’d to pine in shades, 


it 
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And to our dearest friends our thoughts deny, 
Can only sit and weep, 

While all around us sleep, 

Unpitied languish, and unheeded die. 


Address to Health. 


Health, brightest visitant from heaven, 
Grant me with thee to rest ! 
For the short time by nature given, 
Be thou my constant guest ! 
For all the pride that wealth bestows, 
The pleasure that from children flows, 
W hate’er we court in regal state 
That makes men covet to be great ; 


Whatever sweet we hope to find 
In love’s delightful snare, 
Whatever good by heaven assign’d, 
Whatever pause from care, 
All flourish at thy smile divine ; 
The spring of loveliness is thine, 
And every joy that warms our hearts 
With thee approaches and departs. 
On a Daughter who died young. 
Sweet maid, thy parents fondly thought 
To strew thy bride-bed, not thy bier ; 
But thou hast left a being fraught 
With wiles, and toils, and anxious fear. 
For us remains a journey drear, 
For thee a blest eternal prime, 
Uniting, in thy short career, 
Youth’s blossom with the fruit of time 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Delaplaine’s Repository—Proposals have been issued by Joseph Delap- 
laine of Philadelphia, for publishing a national work to be entitled De« 
laplaine’s Repository of the Portraits and Lives of the Heroes, Philosophers, and 
Statesmen of America. The work will consist of a series of biographical 
memoirs of those Americans who have been most conspicuous for their 
talents, virtues, and public services, accompanied by engravings by the 
best hands, from portraits taken by the most celebrated painters. The 
following are the conditions specified by Mr. D. 

I. The work will be printed in quarto. Twelve portraits, with their 
accompanying biographical sketches, will constitute a volume—which vol- 
ume will be published in the course of a year, in two separate numbers, 
neatly put up in boards—each number to be delivered to the subscribers 
at the end of each half year. Every volume will be ornamented with an 
elegant title page and vignette, designed and engraved by Mr. Fairman ; 
and also an emblematical frontispiece, designed by him and engraved by 
Mr. Lawson. At the end of the second number, a list of subscribers, and 
an index to the whole volume, will be printed. The typographical part 
will be executed by Mr. William Brown. 

ll. The price of each volume will be eight dollars to subscribers—half 
of it to be paid on the delivery ofthe first number—the other half on the 
delivery of the second. To non-subscribers the price will be nine dollars 


a volume. 


Lardner’s Werts. J. T. Buckingham, Boston, proposes to publish the 
entire Works of Dr. Lardner, in eleven volumes, 8vo, containing Credibil- 
sty Of the Gospel History ; Ancient Fewish and Heathen Testimonies ; History of 
Heretics ; and Sermons and Tracts: with General Chronological Lables and Co- 
pious Indexes: and The life of the Author, by Dr. Kippis. The proposed 
price to subscribers is three dollars a volume, payable on the delivery of 
each, in boards. The work is to be executed under the superintendence 


oi the reverend A. Hotes, D. D. Cambridge, and the reverend SamuEL 
C. Teacher, Boston, 
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War blew her clarion loud and long, 
Oppression led his legions on, 
To battle rush’d the patriot throng, 
And soon the glorious day was won. 
Each bleeding freeman smil’d in death, 
Flying he saw his country’s foes, 
And wafted by his latest breath, 
To heaven the cheerful pzan rose-- 


Content I die, for thou art free, 
Columbia, land of liberty. 








md of Liberty. 
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And shall we ever dim the fires, 
That flame on Freedom’s kindred shrines ° 
Shall Glory’s children shame their sires ? 
Shall cowards spring from heroes’ loins ? 
No—by the blood our fathers shed, 
O Freedom, in thy holy cause, 
When streaming from the martyr’d dead, 
It seal’d, and sanctified thy laws— 


We swear to keep thee great and free, 
Columbia, land of liberty. 
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